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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Introductory Study of Ethics. By Warner Fite. London and Bom- 
bay, Longmans, Green, & Company, 1903. — pp. vi, 383. 

In defining the scope of his subject, Mr. Fite says that ethics is a study 
of practical life in its more general aspects ; and the plan of his book is 
evidently determined by the conviction that theory is for the sake of prac- 
tice, and by the desire to get behind the antagonisms of ethical theories to 
some agreement or compromise which can serve the purpose of practical 
guidance. He starts from the fact that there is a contradiction between 
the ideal and the practical, and between the interests of humanity and 
those of self. This fact gives rise to two fundamentally different types of 
ethical theory, viz., hedonism, which represents the claims of material 
needs and self interest ; and idealism, representing the claims of ideal and 
disinterested aims (pp. 6, 29-33). 

Although the same dualistic classification is reached in another way by 
tracing back ethical theories to their roots in one or the other of two diver- 
gent philosophies (p. 17), I think that the practical aim is fundamental in 
controlling Mr. Fite's arrangement of material ; and this is also its best 
justification, since it is doubtless true that from the practical point of view, 
— the standpoint of tendency, of moral attitude, — hedonism and idealism 
may be said roughly to correspond to the well recognized Epicurean and 
Stoical attitudes toward life. If we must describe the otiose and the 
strenuous moral attitudes in philosophical language, the words hedonism 
and idealism are perhaps accurate enough for popular and practical pur- 
poses, though it seems to me that the moral attitude of a conscientious 
universalistic hedonist of the Sidgwick type is more properly described as 
Stoical than as Epicurean ; and Mill, whether consistently or not, would 
certainly make the claim for his own system that, like Stoicism, it preaches 
a morality of self-devotion and sacrifice. No objection, however, need be 
taken to Mr. Fite's dualistic classification of ethical theories ; since it is 
true that all types of ethical theory can be ultimately reduced to varieties 
of the view that pleasure is the supreme good, or of the view that virtue or 
perfection of character is the good. 

And yet, in spite of the author's simplicity of outlines and clearness of 
style, I am afraid that ' thoughtful persons ' who are not moral philoso- 
phers, and college ' students beginning the study, ' will be rather confused, 
if not misled, by Mr. Fite's too simple classification and loose exposition 
of rival theories. In failing to act upon the familiar adage of giving the 
devil his due, he has done violence to the history of ethical opinion, and 
has set up an idol of his own manufacture as the typical deity of hedonism. 
Hence, I say, to at least one class of readers to whom the volume is ad- 
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dressed, — those who are not very familiar with ethical problems, — Mr. 
Fite's presentations may well prove rather confusing. They will learn in 
the first place that by ' pleasure ' the hedonist means the pleasures of 
sense, sensuous gratification ; that intellectual pleasures as such are an 
illusion ; that the pursuit of knowledge is simply a more refined way of 
seeking sensuous pleasure (Chap. Ill) ; and then they will perhaps quite 
logically conclude that though Aristippus and Helvetius may have been 
hedonists, Epicurus and Mill and Sidgwick certainly were not. They may 
think at first that even Bentham was not a hedonist, because he held that, 
provided the quantity of pleasure is the same, poetry is as good as push- 
pin, — i. e., he regarded the source of the pleasure as a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and did not confine pleasure to the sphere of the senses ; but they 
will soon learn (p. 50) that reading poetry is ultimately sensuous pleasure, 
since its only real value is in contributing to material needs and physical 
welfare. 

They will learn further that to the hedonist happiness and freedom from 
pain constitute ultimately our sole object of desire ; that we are never in- 
terested in others for their own sake, or in any object for its own sake ; that 
all our actions are directed toward the enjoyment of sensuous pleasure ; 
that each of us is actuated solely by self-interest, — that is, by the demands 
of the bodily self (pp. 86, 225) ; but they will fail to find any clear distinction 
between psychological and ethical or rational hedonism, or between the 
egoistic and the universalistic forms of the pleasure theory. Sidgwick will 
be a puzzle to them, and Leslie Stephen will be classed as an idealist, 
since idealists, according to Mr. Fite, have a monopoly of the conception 
of society as an organism. 

Again, the reader will learn that the hedonistic theory may be regarded 
as a mechanical view of conduct ; that the general opposition between 
hedonism and idealism rests upon the distinction between mechanical and 
conscious action ; that for hedonism the human being is a machine ; that 
to the hedonist and materialist nothing but the individual atom is abso- 
lutely and permanently self-identical ; that the hedonistic point of view is 
that of external observation ; that it denies personal identity and purposive 
activity ; that the self of hedonism is the human body ; that a state of feel- 
ing is pleasurable to the extent that effort is absent ; that the quintessence 
of pleasure is the languorous dreamy state pictured in the Oriental para- 
dise ; that in relation to practice hedonism tells us to conform to the world 
of mechanical forces, since no effort of ours can modify conditions so as to 
make them more conformable to ideal ends (pp. 95, m, 192, 203, 209, 
290, 324). In short, hedonism regards man as a conscious automaton irre- 
sistibly seeking (if, indeed, he can be said to seek anything) sensuous grati- 
fication. The reader would be obliged to conclude that the hedonist is 
necessarily a materialist, and that the general happiness is not regarded by 
any as an ideal end ; and he would be at a loss to explain the inconsis- 
tency of the English utilitarians in their effort to improve social conditions 
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as a means to the greater happiness of mankind, — or else he would decide 
that they were not hedonists, but idealists. 

Space does not permit me to touch upon Mr. Fite's discussion of idealism, 
or his method of solving practical moral problems by a compromising 
diagonal between hedonism and idealism ; but perhaps enough has been 
said to justify the opinion that if, instead of attempting to reconstruct the 
situation as a whole, from the standpoint of philosophical consistency, he 
had more closely adhered to his original intention of furnishing a definition 
and analysis of the several types of ethical theory as actually held, he 
would have written a less vulnerable book. I agree with Mr. Fite that 
ethics cannot remain permanently divorced from metaphysics, and that 
there is a logical connection between the moralist's general philosophical 
attitude and his ethical position ; but in forcing the views of the hedonist to 
what he regards as their logical implications, in identifying them with a 
mechanical philosophy, an associational psychology, a Lamarckian biology, 
and a sensualistic view of pleasure, — and in identifying idealism with the 
antithesis of all this, — he is stating what he thinks should be the logical 
position of hedonists and idealists respectively, but he is also giving a very 
inaccurate and misleading presentation of the facts ; and this because he 
has chosen to present hedonism as of a single stereotyped form, while the 
word idealism is regarded as broad enough to include everything except 
the crassest form of egoistic hedonism. 

George S. Patton. 

Princeton University. 

The Nature of Man : Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. By Elie Metch- 
nikoff. Translation by P. Chalmers Mitchell. New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1903. — pp. xvi, 309. 

M. Metchnikoff's enquiry is essentially teleological. He investigates 
the nature of man for the sole purpose of describing and evaluating 
the natural end of human life. The thesis, which embodies the author's 
biological convictions and determines the argument of his book, is that cer- 
tain fundamental disharmonies exist between the human organism and its 
environment. Because of these disharmonies man is unable to accomplish 
satisfactorily the round of his existence and stumbles along through many 
ills to an unsatisfactory end. Self-consciousness reveals to man and inten- 
sifies the evils which disharmony originates. As a first reaction, man con- 
fuses the disharmony with the total life process and conceives of life here 
and now as evil. The whole, however, asserts its preeminence over the 
parts and brings about a second reaction, viz., the thought of a future life 
in which evil shall be removed and happiness attained. Thus arise religion 
and philosophy, the one a blind faith in immortality as a palliative for 
human ills, the other a reflective promulgation of the same error. Philos- 
ophy refutes religion and in turn resolves itself into negation. It thus pre- 
pares the way for the true solution of life's problem by the exact and ob- 



